214                          PART IV. The Executive
(1)  Treaties which, for their execution and application in the
United Kingdom, require some addition to, or alteration of, the
existing law.1 Thus a treaty which purported to confer immunity
upon privately owned foreign merchant ships may deprive a British
subject of his remedy and so constitute an alteration of his legal
rights which can only be made enforceable by statute. The Queen will
not be advised to ratify such treaties unless and until such legislation
has been passed, or Parliament has given the necessary assurance
that it will be passed. A treaty imposing upon the United Kingdom
a liability to pay money, either directly or contingently, usually falls
within this category, because, as a rule, money cannot be raised or
expended without legislation.
(2)  Treaties requiring for their application in the United Kingdom
that new powers which it does not already possess shall be given
to the Crown.   Extradition treaties are in this category.   Without
statutory authority arrest by the Crown of a person accused of the
commission of a crime in a foreign State with a view to his surrender
can be challenged successfully by writ of habeas corpus.
(3)  It is the practice, and probably by now may be regarded
as a binding constitutional convention, that treaties involving the
cession of territory require the approval of Parliament given by a
statute.
Formalities The first step in negotiation of a treaty is the issue of a document
of Treaty- known as a Full Power to one or more representatives, e.g. the
m s* Foreign Secretary, another Minister of the Crown or an Ambassador
or other diplomat. The negotiating States submit their respective
Full Powers for verification. On the conclusion of the treaty the
representatives, styled plenipotentiaries, sign and seal the formal docu-
ment. The final stage is ratification, which means the sealing of the
instrument of ratification by the Sovereign and the exchange or
deposit of the treaty at an agreed place. Ratification is a requirement
which normally depends upon express provision being made in the
treaty; it is an act of the Executive in exercise of the royal prerogative
and is not a parliamentary process. There is no general rule of
international law that a treaty needs formal ratification, but it is not
the practice of the United Kingdom Government to enter into a
treaty unless they mean to ratify it in due course. Treaties requiring
ratification by the Crown are usually laid before Parliament for
twenty-ope days before the instrument of ratification is submitted to
the Sovereign,2 but there is no legal requirement that the consent of
Parliament is required before a treaty is either made or ratified by
1  This principle was declared in The Parlement Beige (1879), 4 P.D. 129,
though on appeal the case was decided on a different ground. The point was raised
but not determined, in Walker v. Baird, [1892] A<C. 491; K. & L. 115; p, 207,
ante.
2  The so-called Ponsonby Rule which dates the practice from 1924.